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allied to it was the systematic investigation of accidents.
If a collision occurred, Westinghouse men were sent to the
spot to help the railroad men to find the causes. The quick
explanation of a collision used to be "the air brakes failed
to work." In nine cases out of ten, perhaps in ninety-nine
cases out of one hundred, this was not true; but it was the
easy refuge of a negligent engineer or flagman, and being
so simple, was accepted in the newspaper offices. The
process of education was tedious. The instruction car was
one of Westinghouse's personal helps to the process. After
thirty years it was dismantled, for the Air Brake Associa-
tion, born in this car in 1893, had grown to be a serious and
influential body, including makers and users of air-brake
equipment, and the railroads had established their own
brake schools.

This car carried the brake apparatus for a thirty-car
train, complete from the engineer's brake-valve to the con-
nections with the brake gear under the cars. The pupils
could be taught to handle the brakes and could see many
of the results better than on a train. The car carried
a steam boiler and air compressor, a water pump and a
dynamo to generate its own lighting current. It had an
office and bedroom for the instructors, so it was quite at
home on a prairie siding. On the walls were valves, cylin-
ders, air pump, and other apparatus, the actual parts cut
through in section. Four classes a day of engineers and
firemen, and two classes of conductors and trainmen, were
run through the car. They were taught, then quizzed and
rated, and finally got such certificates as they deserved.
Keen students sometimes followed the car 400 or 500 miles
to get more information and higher rating. Several presi-
dents of big railways and men eminent in other places
started in the engine cab, and it is impossible even to guess